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on the enemy's centre. For the first half hour Nelso& had been
performing his essential task of containing and deceiving the French
van while the Lee Division did its work. He had been steering to
close with the Santissima Trinidad, the eleventh ship in the line,
meaning to break through between her and the Bucentaure, two ships
in rear. But while he did so he retained his option of ranging up to the
enemy's advance ships, keeping their flag-officer, Rear-Admiral Durna-
noir, in a state of impotent uncertainty till the last possible moment.
At one time he made a feint of hauling out towards them, eliciting
from Codrington the tribute, " How beautifully the Admiral is carrying
his design into effect 1" Then, when it was too late for Dumanoir
to save the rear, he turned again to starboard and opened fire on the
cluster of great ships in the centre which he had marked as his special
prey. At this point he threw prudence to the winds and, bearing up
so as to pass under the lee of thQ Bucentaure, ran straight at the enemy's
line, bringing down upon the Victory's bows the fire of hundreds of guns.
Because of the obtuse re-entering angle at which the enemy's van
was sailing, Nelson's approach, instead of being oblique like Colling-
wood's, had of necessity far more of the perpendicular in it than normal
descretion allowed. But, having served his primary purpose, his
object was now to get as quickly alongside the enemy as possible
and complete the work of destruction before it was too late. He did
so regardless of his own safety and left the rest of his Division to
scramble into the fight as best it could. For, with the short October
afternoon beginning to run, there was not a second to be lost. As
Blackwood left him to warn each captain to take whatever course he
thought fit to get quickly into action, Nelson wrung his hand and
bade him farewell. ** God bless you, Blackwood," he said, " I shall
never speak to you again."
When Villeneuve saw the British flagship's sudden turn he knew
that his hour had come. Never, he wrote after the battle, had he
seen anything like the irresistible line of the British approach, but
the final charge of the Victory, closely supported by the Neptune and
Temeraire, was something he could not have conceived had he not
actually witnessed it. It unnerved him. In sudden desperation he
hoisted the signal for every ship not engaged to get into action without
delay but failed to give the specific order to Dumanoir to tack and
come to the aid of his encircled rear and centre. As a result
the latter, still uncertain, continued to stand to the northward until
it was too late to effect the course of the battle.
At 12.40 p.m. the Victory, within musket-shot of the French flag-
ship, put her helm to port and steered for the stern of the Bucentaure*
The line was at this point so close that the Redoutable's jib boom was
actually touching her leader's taflrail. Puzzled, the flag-captain
asked the Admiral which of the two ships he should run down, only
to receive the reply, " Take your choice, Hardy, it does not much
signify which/' As the Victory passed astern of the Bucentaure her
maiayard, rolling with the swell, touched the vangs of the French-
man's gaff: then with a terrific explosion her port broadside opened,
while the forecastle carronade, raking the crowded deck, swept down